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THE MUSEUM OF SERVICE 


Richard F. Bach, of the Metropolitan Museum 
staff, has recently published a pamphlet entitled 
The Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard University. 
[he prefatory part of Mr. Bach’s pamphlet so 
clearly states the present policies underlying the 
development and activities of our own Museum 
that, with his permission, | have asked that they 
be reprinted in our own BULLETIN. 

Whatever the Metropolitan Museum was 
“twenty years ago,” in recent years it has been a 
“live’”’ museum, not a “dead” one, and it has 
been a protagonist of the policies which Mr 
3ach so admirably describes. R. W. de F. 


“The museum of service, the museum in 
daily use, the museum an aid to industry, 
the museum an educational instrument— 
these are concepts which have only re- 
cently struck root in museum theory. They 
have grown out of the static collection of 
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in 


exhibition, other 
the one-time purpog 
and high objective of museums. Nor has | 
the growth been easy; the soil has been 
favorable, but to weeds as well as grain, 
and the gardeners have too often been more | 
willing than skilful. 

“But practice is the surest foundation of 
theory and by dint of much effort and many 
trials certain points of museum theory have 
been established. Of these the one para. 
mount is, in the words of Goode, that a fin- 
ished museum is a dead museum. In effect 
this means two things: first, that the collec- 
tions are themselves alive, subject to con- 
stant modification in terms of acquisition, 
improved arrangement, aggrandizement by 
loans, amendment by special or transient 
collections, retirement of the less desirable, 
and in other ways; secondly, that the useful- 
ness of the material practically, informa- | 
tionally and inspirationally to various classes 
of people or types of interest is the real test 
of its value, the measure of its service. 

“For many museums even today and for 
all museums of art twenty years ago, what 
to have and how to show it has been the 
extent of acknowledged public responsibil- 
ity. Today’s museum adds the ideal of use. 
A museum may have little, but use it much 
and it becomes an institution of great public 
importance. Or, a museum may have the 
wealth of empires bound up in its posses- 
sions; set them up for the untrained and so 
unseeing eyes of the multitude and be able 
to write but little to its credit as a servant 
of the community. Robert W. de Forest 
makes it clear that as the muscle may be 
trained to lift, the eye that only looks may 
be trained to see. It is the museum’s task 
to train the eye, which means here the 
mind, to appreciate.” 


objects—the mere 
words—which was 
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THE EXTERIORS OF EARLY 
AMERICAN HOUSES: ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DETAILS 


rhe exhibition of doorways and other de- 
tails from the exteriors of early American 
houses of New England and the South, 
which opened on October 18, will remain 
on view in Gallery D 6 through Sunday, 
December 4. 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


SOME EARLY AMERICAN economic conditions and the variety of 

DOORWAYS available material forced upon the Ameri- 
can builders the necessity for individual 
interpretation of the conventional forms. 


The characteristic appearance of the ex- 
As a result we find exteriors which have the 


teriors of American houses of the eighteenth 





From The Country Builder's Assistant by Asher Benjamin, 1798 Courtesy of the N. Y. Historical Society 


DESIGN FOR A FACADE WITH THE TYPICAL ARRANGEMENT OI 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


FIG. I. 


double interest of similarity to and diver- 
gence from the English houses which are the 
immediate prototypes. There is, in addition, 


or early nineteenth century results from a 
combination of a great many elements of 
design, detail, and material. Although the 
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From The C country Builder’s Assistant by Asher Benjamin, 1798 
Courtesy of the N. Y. Historical Society 


FIG. 2. DESIGNS SHOWING CONVENTIONAL TREATMENTS 
WITH OPEN PEDIMENTS AND FAN-LIGHTS 


a considerable variation of treatment along 
interpreted in England in the seventeenth — the Atlantic seaboard. The general stylistic 
and eighteenth centuries formed the basis influence was pervasive but its interpre- 
of design, the differences in social usage and _ tation in different localities very often took 


Renaissance disposition of parts as it was 
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on an individual character. In the different 


centers of settlement and culture special 


preferences quickly showed themselves, 
particularly in the use of detail. 

The general exterior design which formed 
the basis of most of this architecture—a 
symmetrical arrangement of openings with 
an emphasis on horizontality rather than 
verticality 


(fig 


1) centered the principal 
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FIG. 3. ENTABLATURE AND CAPITAI 


OF A COLUMN 


interest in the entrance doorway. The or- 
nament was usually concentrated here, sup- 
plemented by the decorative treatment of 
the main cornice and occasionally by that 
of the window-heads. The wooden door- 
ways shown in the present exhibition give 
a fair, although by no means a complete 
representation of the characteristic treat- 
ments of the conventional forms of the 
Colonial and Early Republican periods. 
There will be noticed in many of the 
doorways from different parts of the coun- 
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try a similar arrangement of open pediment 
above a fan-light, the door itself flanked by 
pilasters or engaged columns (fig. 2). The 


| 


prevalence of this type of single doorway | 


was due to the use of the architects’ and 
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From The Country Builder's Assistant by A. Benjamin, 1798 
Courtesy of the N. Y. Historical Society 
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FIG. 4. DETAIL 


SMALI 


FOR A 
CURVED 


CORNICE 
BRACKETS 


WITH 


builders’ design books which were widely 
circulated throughout the Colonies. In 
practically all of them we find examples of 
this type, although the detailed treatment 
is not often clearly indicated. It is the inter- 
pretation of the ornament which gives a 
special local flavor to each doorway and 


Plals8. 


Wy ae 


J04Furts 
From The Country Builder's Assistant by A. Benjamin, 1798 
Courtesy of the N. Y. Historical Society 
FIG. 5. CORNICE WITH 
MOULDED 


ORNAMENT OF 
PIECES 


the comparison of these treatments in this 
exhibition is illuminating. 

The doorway from the City Tavern, 
Alexandria, Virginia, from which was 
taken the woodwork of the ballroom in the 
American Wing, is an extremely good exam- 
ple of the most correct and conventional 
design (fig. 6). The door is flanked by 
three-quarter engaged Roman Doric col- 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
umns, topped by a section of entablature 
with triglyphs, the whole supporting an 
open pediment over a fan-light. The detail is 
finely executed, comprising carved rosettes 
in lozenge-shaped panels under the soffit, 
and decorated modillions. The scale and 
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OF ART 

The Country Builder’s Assistant, edition 
of 1798, could well have been the model for 
this entablature. This is similar to plates 
published earlier in William Pain’s books, 
The Builder’s Pocket Treasure and The 
Practical House Carpenter. 

















FIG. 0. DOORWAY FROM 
character of this doorway would suggest an 
earlier date than 1792-1793, which we know 
to be correct. It preserves the architectural 
formality and correctness of the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century and the 
boldness and consistency of scale of that 
period. Numerous books printed in Eng- 


land and America for the use of the 
architect-builders give detail drawings 


for such an entablature. The plate here 
reproduced (fig. 3) from Asher Benjamin’s 





ALEXANDRIA, 











VIRGINIA, 


Comparing the Alexandria doorway with 
the one from Bristol, Rhode Island (fig 
we find the same general scheme, with fluted 
pilasters substituted for the engaged col- 
umns. But the treatment of detail in the 
latter has a greater originality and freedom. 
The Alexandria doorway is based upon 
stone design and is bold in scale; the Bristol 
doorway is distinctly an interpretation by a 
craftsman working in wood. Delicate little 
brackets above a meander give a sparkle 
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to the cornice. Fluting and gouge work 
enrich the architrave moulding of the door 
frame, which is carried around the fan-light 
but broken by the transom-bar, a treat- 
ment characteristic of some of the best 
doorways of the Bristol, Newport, and 
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this way. The series of small curved brack. 
ets in the cornice was a published detail 
(fig. 4) and was much used along the sea. 
bc yard. 

Going farther south we find in the door- 
way from Ridgeville, Marvland (fig. 8), this 
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FIG. 7. DOORWAY FROM BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


ABOUT 


Providence type. In general the ornamental 
detail is carried only around the lunette 
of the transom. In the rectangle of the 
frieze above each pilaster is an applied 
rosette, rather crudely carved in the fashion 
so frequently seen in the old seaport towns. 
Ornament in this position is more usual 
in American than in English doorways; 
in the design books published in this coun- 
try, such as those of Asher Benjamin (fig. 2), 
are plates suggesting ornament placed in 


1800 


same wooden quality in the ornament. 
Here, under the cornice, is a curious detail 
which occurs in various combinations up 
and down the Atlantic seaboard. Moulding 
run in the form of a deep channel is cut into 
short sections, which are set alternately 
vertically and horizontally to form a band. 
It is a most effective wooden treatment, 
creating sharp contrasts of darks and lights. 
This idea must have originated in the shop 
of some master-carpenter, for it appears 
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BULLETIN 


not to have been much published. The 1798 
volume of The Country Builder’s Assistant 
shows some examples of cornices using this 
treatment (fig. 5). Combined with this mo- 
tif in the Ridgeville doorway are reeding, 
fluting, and gouge work. 


OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ART 


nineteenth century. Farther north, about 
New York and in Connecticut, we have 
much the same spirit somewhat differently 
expressed. 

Many of the doorways dating from the 
early part of the nineteenth century show 











FIG. 8. DOORWAY FROM RIDGEVILLE, MARYLAND 


EARLY 


In the doorway from the Runyon House 
in Trenton, New Jersey (fig. 9), we have 
again in slightly different arrangement the 
ornamental band made up of small sections 
of moulding. The pilasters and the deep re- 
veal of the soffit of the doorway are reeded, 
a characteristic treatment in the Middle 
States. The architectural variations which 
these two doorways typify were particu- 
larly prevalent in Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Maryland in the early 


XIX CENTURY 


an ingenious use of mechanically made 
ornament. Intrinsically it is not so fine as 
the decorative carving of the preceding 
period and it forms a transition between 
the freer late eighteenth-century use of 
classic ideas and their more archaeological 
employment in the so-called Classical Re- 
vival of the nineteenth century. 

It would be interesting, if it were possi- 
ble, to trace the origins of many of these 
small details of ornament, which for various 
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reasons differ in form from their prototypes. 
Some of the plates in the builders’ books, 
which give small line engravings of detail, 
are not sufficiently explained. If the builder 
were not particularly familiar with the 
tvpe of detail shown, his interpretation of 
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exterior and interior detail is explainable 
by the fact that few of the published de. 
signs are expressly titled for exterior or 
interior work, and may be without graphic 
scales indicating their size. 

rhe interruption of sea-traffic with Eng. 











FIG. 9. DOORWAY FROM 


NEW JERSEY, 


rHE 


the plate, which presents the detail in 
straight elevation, might lead him into a 
wrong interpretation. Lines which were in- 
tended to indicate shadows might easily 
have been taken to indicate carving or 
moulding; other lines or spots might to 
him have suggested such simple wood- 
workers’ methods as gouge work or bored 


work. The first is made up of shallow 
grooves, the second of small holes. The 


close connection between so much of the 





EARI 


RUNYON 
. wae 


HOUSE, 
CENTURY 


TRENTON 


land during the early years of the nine- 


teenth century may partially account for 
the substitution of a good deal of this home- 
made ornament for the finer moulded com- 
position ornament which would have been 
imported. Necessity here may truly have 
been the mother of invention. 

Another mechanical method sometimes 
used to give quarter-round bed mouldings 
was turning. Here a round wooden rod was 
turned in reeded or channeled form and 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
the rod quartered. This is seen in our 
Trenton doorway. Still another form of 
ornament much found in Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania has delicate flutes 
interrupted at certain points so as to form 
a light design against the grayer recesses of 
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ART 


been so refined as to take on a purely 
wooden quality, although most of the basic 
motifs are derived from stone detail. David 
Hoadley, the architect of this house, was a 
carpenter-architect of much more than ordi- 
nary knowledge, ,familiar with traditional 





FIG. 10. NEW YORK 
the flutes. This, like so much of the me- 
chanical detail, is found both on interior 
and exterior woodwork. It occurs on the 
Trenton doorway in the exhibition and is 
found on mantelpieces and interior door- 
ways in several houses. 

In the doorway and porch from the 
Bristol House, New Haven, Connecticut 
(illustrated on the cover), we see a more 
Straightforward architectural treatment. 
Here the detail and the proportions have 





DOORWAY, 


CENTURY 


EARLY XIX 
forms. This doorway is certainly one of the 
most satisfying of its type, rather original 
in its conception, gracefully free in its ex- 
ecution, and unusually consistent in scale. 

The New York doorway (fig. 10) is 
typical of many formerly seen in the neigh- 
borhood south of Washington Square. It 
was set into a brick wall and advantage 
was taken of the depth of the reveal to 
have columns only slightly engaged both 
on the inside and the outside, giving the 
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effect of free-standing columns. The archae- 
ological carefulness of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury classical revival is predicted in the 
use of the lonic order as a basis, although 
there is much freedom in the placing of the 
Roman ornament and the whole doorway 


FIG. Il. 


lacks much of the heaviness of the classical 
school. 

From the famous old house, Vaucluse, at 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island, near Newport, 
comes a large doorway (fig. 11) with side- 
lights and rectangular transom. To judge 
by the character of the detail, it would date 
from around 1800. Here we have a new sort 
of door frame in which a moulded trim is 
joined into square blocks at the corners, a 





treatment found in the late eighteenth 
century in England and in the early nine. 
teenth century in the United States. The 
radiating ornament, reminiscent of Adam 
influence, is delicate and appropriate and 
is repeated in adapted form in the soffit of 
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DOORWAY FROM VAUCLUSE, PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
ABOUT 


1800 


the cornices. There is a close similarity in 
scheme between this doorway and several 
around New York and in New Jersey. In 
some of these we find instead of the moulded 
trim small colonnettes reeded or fluted; in 
some the carved fans or ellipses are com- 
bined with ornament made of small pieces 
of moulded wood such as we saw in the 
Trenton and Ridgeville doorways. 

This flat relief carving presents another 
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question as to origin. It is not a detail pub- 
lished to any extent in the books of plates. 
The most reasonable supposition is that 
it was seen frequently by builders in the 
designs for plaster-work and composition 
ornament published in architectural books 
and interpreted by them in flat carving. In 
numerous examples these ellipses with radi- 
ating central treatments, and semi-ellipses 
and semi-circles also with radiating flutes, 
are combined with actual composition relief 
ornament. They occur on both interior and 
exterior ornament and are directly derived 
from the Adam work in England. 

The examination of such a group of door- 
ways as those shown in the exhibition, as 
well as a study of many related types which 
are published, renders very difficult any 
dogmatic statement or any generalization 
as to their style. On the other hand, each 
of them does possess a peculiar and indefin- 
able quality which seems to identify it with 
a certain locality. To any one who has seen 
many of the houses in Newport and Provi- 
dence, our Newport doorway identifies it- 
self immediately as in this group. The door- 
ways from Trenton and Maryland are un- 
mistakably from the district not far from 
Philadelphia. The New Haven doorway is 
equally marked as from Connecticut. 

Very few details were of exclusive use in 
a single locality. Travel on the part of house 
owners and house builders led to an ex- 
change of ideas; distribution of books added 
to this. It is some peculiar quality arising 
from the combination of certain details, the 
preponderance of one type of ornament or 
another, which must in the last analysis 
give that elusive quality associated with 
a locality. CHARLES O. CORNELIUS. 


A PERSIAN VELVET CARPET 


The Museum was fortunate in acquiring 
recently a very important and rare brocaded 
Persian velvet carpet (figs. 2, 3)! which, 
together with the two sixteenth-century 
velvets given some time ago by V. Everit 
Macy, makes a valuable addition to the 
Museum collection of Near Eastern textiles. 
The carpet is unique not only in its design 
but also in its size (14 ft. 10 in. x 8 ft. 5} in.), 

‘Shown in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
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which is not duplicated in any other col- 
lection. It belonged from the end of the 
seventeenth century until recently to the 
royal house of Saxony, which possesses 
many masterpieces of Oriental weaving, 
either given by the Oriental rulers or cap- 
tured from the Turks. 

Our carpet consists of three vertical, 
separately woven strips, 27;%, inches wide, 
the normal width of all Persian velvets. The 
beautiful design of the carpet is composed 
of two lobed eight-pointed medallions, out- 
lined in red and enriched with eight tre- 
foiled panels connected by small cartouches. 
Sections of medallions are repeated in 
the center and corners of the main field 
Each of the medallions contains a concen- 
tric composition of floral stems, rosettes 
and various palmettes in white, yellow, 
orange, pink, red, and green, outlined in 
black. The small panels attached to the 
large medallions have, alternately, flowers 
growing from a vase and floral stems inter- 
laced with arabesques, in orange, yellow, 
light blue, and green. The intervening 
spaces of the main field are covered with 
floral scrolls curling into spirals and sending 
out larger and smaller branches and leaves. 
The stems are overlaid with a variety of 
palmettes, rosettes, and buds, some of 
which have a semi-naturalistic appearance. 
The colors are the same as those of the 
medallions described above. This charming 
floral design is set against an orange-gold 
background, found also in some of the 
Persian knotted carpets, such as the famous 
Vienna hunting carpet.? In contrast to 
this warm gold background of the main 
field stands the silver background of the 
border, decorated with floral scrolls and 
palmettes, in yellow, orange, red, and green. 
The narrow guard-bands contain interlaced 
arabesques and scrolls in white, reserved in 
the velvet background of yellow and orange. 
No description can do justice to the won- 
derful play of colors displayed by this car- 
pet. The tone, brilliancy, and luster of the 
colors change considerably according to the 
direction of the light and the angle of view 

The pattern of our carpet recalls the 
design of Persian knotted carpets of the 

*Sarre-Trenkwald, Old Oriental Carpets, pls 
2-4. 
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sixteenth century, especially those with 
medallions and with floral scrolls. Persian 
velvets with medallions are very rare; as 
an example may be quoted the cover in 
the Bardini Collection at Florence.’ Other 
Persian velvets are decorated either with 
large figures or with a small repeat design 
of floral ornament. In Persian rugs we 
find also all the varieties of palmettes dis- 
played in the velvet. They are mostly con- 
ventionalized peonies in various stages of 
growth, accompanied by purely naturalis- 
tic motifs. Other motifs, such as the long 
lancette leaves with serrated outlines and 
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Polonaise carpets of the early seventeenth 
century woven at Ispahan or Kashan, 
Our velvet carpet has thus characteristics 
both of the sixteenth- and of the early 
seventeenth-century ornamentation and 
we shall hardly go wrong in assigning it to 
the end of the sixteenth century. This 
was the time of Shah Abbas the Great 
(1587-1629), a powerful personality in 
Persian history and a noble patron of the 
arts. Shah Abbas transferred his capital 
from Kazwin to Ispahan, adorned it with 
beautiful buildings, and made it a center of 
Persian artistic life. There worked such 





REVERSI 
CARPET, 


FIG. I. 
VELVEI 


curved ends, may be called semi-natural- 
istic. In Persian rugs and silks of the first 
half and middle of the sixteenth century we 
find mostly small leaves of more or less 
naturalistic form. In the second half of the 
sixteenth century lancette leaves appear in 
Ispahan rugs but are still of moderate size 
as in our velvet. At the end of the sixteenth 
century and in the seventeenth century the 
size of these leaves and also of the palmettes 
becomes exaggerated and they are often en- 
riched with small floral motifs. We find such 
leaves in Persian velvets, in seventeenth- 
century Ispahan and so-called Polonaise 
rugs.‘ These large leaves play an important 
role in Turkish ornamentation also, but are 
of Persian and not Turkish origin, as they 
are sometimes regarded. The color scheme 
of the border is very similar to that of the 


Martin, Die  persischen’ Prachtstoffe im 
Schlosse Rosenborg, fig. 8. 
‘Martin, op. cit., pls. VI-IX; Sarre-Trenk- 


wald, op. cit., pls. 13, 26-20. 
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great painters as Ali Riza Abbasi, whose 
style was imitated by many Persian artists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Shah Abbas was also a great lover of the 
industrial arts and established royal manu- 
factories for the making of objects of luxury 
and daily use. He established also many 
looms where various kinds of textiles were 
woven. Chardin, the great traveler of the 
second half of the seventeenth century, 
spent a long time in Ispahan and from his 
very interesting descriptions we learn facts 
about the industrial arts of the Persia of 
his time which can just as well be applied 
to the Shah Abbas period. Chardin writes 
of the Persian brocades as follows: 

“They call brocade Zerbafe, which means 
gold fabric. There are simple ones, of a 
hundred kinds; double ones called Ouroye, 
which means double-faced, because they 
have no wrong side; and Machmely Zerbafe, 
or gold velvet. They make gold brocades, 
valued up to fifty tomans a yard, which is 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
in our measure two feet and a quarter, 
which makes about thirty thalers for an 
inch, or eleven hundred thalers an aune 
[46.5 in.]. Such costly fabrics are made no- 
where else in the world. Five or six men 
at once are employed at the loom where 
they make this sumptuous fabric, and there 
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beautiful. . . . The particular excellence of 
these beautiful fabrics is that they last 
forever, so to speak, and that the gold and 
silver last as long as the fabric, which al- 
ways keeps its brilliancy and color. It is 
true that silver darkens at length after 
twenty or thirty vears of service; but even 





FIG. 3. DETAIL OF 


are up to twenty-four or thirty different 
shuttles to be passed, in place of the two 
ordinarily used. In spite of the incredible 
price of this precious brocade, the workers 
who are engaged in making it do not earn 
more than fifteen to sixteen sols [twenty sols 
equaled approximately one franc] daily... . 
These expensive brocades are made into 
curtains and hangings, which are univer- 
sally used and are the most ordinary furnish- 
ings of a house, and into cushions. The gold 
velvets which are made in Persia are very 
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VELVET 


CARPET 


then, it does not decay or fall out; this | 
believe is due just as much to the good air 
as to the perfection of the work. The finest 
looms for these fabrics are at Yezd, Kashan, 
and Ispahan.” 

Our velvet carpet is probably a product 
of the Ispahan looms. Shah Abbas was 
known for his great generosity toward for- 
eign rulers and ambassadors, and made 
many gifts of costly materials, brocades 
and velvets. In 1603 Fet Ali, the envoy of 
Shah Abbas, arrived in Venice and pre- 
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sented the Doge with a panel of velvet, rep- 
resenting an Annunciation, and a coat with 
a representation of the Crucifixion.’ Among 
the carpets which were used as gifts and 
which are mentioned in the literary sources 
were probably a few of brocaded velvet of 
the type represented by our carpet. 

Of great interest is the technique of the 
velvet carpet. There are two series of warps 
and wefts: the ground warp and pile 
warp, the brocading weft and binding weft. 
The ground warp 
of the main field 
issalmon-red and 
forms with the 
brocading weft 
threads consist- 
ing of gilded sil- 
ver strips around 
light yellow silk, 
a twill weave. In 
the border silver 
strips are wound 
around white 
silk. Sometimes, 
as in the Macy 
velvets, the bro- 
cading wefts are 
plain silver or 
gilded silver /a- 
mellae. The poly- 
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POTTERY FROM ZYGOURIES 


Very slowly, step by step, archaeologists 
are reconstructing the history of prehis- 
toric Greece, that is, of the period before 
our literary records begin. The story of 
Minoan Crete, written from the evidence 
yielded by excavations, is by now familiar. 
That of Greece proper is still obscure, but 
several recent excavations enable us to draw 
at least a tentative picture. From one of 
these, at Zygou- 
ries near Corinth, 
the Museum 
fortunate enough 
to have received 
a consignment of 
pottery, exhibit- 
ed this month in 
the Room of Re- 
cent Accessions. 
It is the gift of 
the Greek Gov- 
ernment, through 
the good offices 
of the American 
School of Clas- 
sical Studies in 
Athens. 

The site was 
excavated in 
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chrome silk 
warps producing 
the pile of the 
velvet are for cer- 
tain colors, such as red, green, and black, 
running all the way through the length 
of the fabric. These silk warps have been 
cut in several places and short threads of 
other colors such as white, yellow, blue, 
pink, and orange inserted. This technique, 
seen in figure 1, may be called a warp 
broché and is characteristic of some of the 
polychrome sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Persian velvets. It represents the 
perfection of Persian looms, never after- 
wards surpassed in Near Eastern textiles, 
for the eighteenth century marks the be- 
ginning of a decline not only in technique 
but also in design and color composition. 
M. S. Dimanp. 


GOBLET 
ABOUT 


*Martin, Figurale persische Stoffe, figs. 8-0. 
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FROM ZYGOURIES 
1400 


Al 


1921-22! by the 
American School 
under the direc- 
tion of Carl W. 
Blegen and with the financial aid of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Robinson and Richard B. 
Seager. Though evidently a modest com- 
munity, without the splendor and impor- 
tance of Tiryns and Mycenae, it had a long, 
continuous existence and was especially 
flourishing in the Early Helladic III (about 
2200-2000 B.c.) and Late Helladic II] 
(about 1400-1150 B.c.) periods. Six of the 
seventeen vases belong to the early epoch. 
They are bowls, jars, and a jug of sturdy 
proportions and built technique. The rest 


1150 B.C. 


1For a short account of this excavation see 
the article by Carl W. Blegen in Art and Arch- 
aeology, XIII (1922), pp. 209-216. His scientific 
publication entitled Zygouries, A Prehistoric Set- 
tlement in the Valley of Cleonae, is now in 
press. 
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are wheel-made goblets (see the illustration 
herewith), ladles, jars, jugs, and a large 
stirrup vase of the Late Helladic III period. 
They were all found in a large building filled 
with hundreds of vases, some in rows, some 
in high stacks set close together, one vessel 
inside another. Though many were cracked 
and shattered by the fire which destroyed 
the building, the vases had a fresh, new 
appearance as if they had never been used; 
so that the plausible suggestion has been 
made by the excavator that the house was a 
potter’s shop, with wares stacked ready for 
sale. If a workroom and kiln were combined 
with the salesroom, they must have been 
swept away with the whole outer part of 
the building, which has completely disap- 
peared, Little did the makers of these finely 
shaped vases think that their products 
would never see actual use, but would in- 
stead be sent three thousand years later to 
an American museum. Their survival helps 
us to visualize the life in this early settle- 
ment, so imaginatively described by Mr. 
Blegen2 ‘The prehistoric town now again 
brought to light is nameless, and its identity 
2Art and Archaeology, XIII (1922), p. 216. 


ACCESSIONS 


MeMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held September 20, 1927, the 
following perscns, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: 

FeLttowsHip MempBer, Richard D 
Brixey. 

SUSTAINING MemBers, Mrs. Thomas 
Ewing, Miss A. M. Hegeman, Mrs. Henry 
Kurniker, Orris G. Lawson, Alfred Meyer, 
Henry H. Meyer, Albert K. Miller, John 
J. Naugle, Gordon Norrie, John C. O’Con- 
nell, Victor S. Riesenfeld, Mrs. Eugene 
Schaefer. 

ANNUAL MeEmBeERs were elected to the 
number of 167. 


A Note oF AppRECIATION. During the 
past season 55,878 young people attended 
the Saturday and Sunday Story-Hours 
conducted by Miss Chandler. We are grate- 
ful to two groups of workers who gave val- 
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will probably always remain a mystery. 
In the Homeric days, when the Greeks and 
Trojans battled beneath the walls of Troy, 
it was a flourishing community. Its streets 
were filled with life and people, eager for 
the latest bulletin from the front. And when 
after its famous victory Agamemnon’s 
army was disbanded, we can picture the 
jovful welcome extended by the humble 
citizens of this town to the local contingent 
returning home; and it requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to suppose that 
the graceful wine cups in the potter’s shop 
were greatly in demand for the celebration 
of the long-awaited home-coming. All this 
life has now vanished. For thirty centuries 
the town has lain forgotten beneath the 
soil, its site marked only by a few wild pear 
trees, and here and there clinging about a 
heap of stones from the ruined walls a 
cluster of peculiar shrubs known by the 
modern farmers as ‘zygouries.’ From these 
shrubs the hill itself has come to be called 
Zygouries, and it is under this name that 
the prehistoric settlement will take its place 
in the records of archaeology.” 
GiseELtA M. A. RICHTER. 


AND NOTES 


uable assistance in handling this number of 
boys and girls. Through the courtesy of 
Miss Anita M. Earl, of the New York 
Training School for Teachers, students of 
that school volunteered their services on 
these afternoons—and at other times—and 
to them the Department of Educational 
Work extends its thanks. A word of praise 
is also due the Monitors of the Story-I lours, 
a band of boys and girls who have rendered 
fine service. On many an afternoon the 
story is told two or three times in succession 
and the Monitors are invaluable in keeping 
order during the sessions. 


A SHOWING OF THE MuseuM’s CINEMA 
Firms. Once more there is offered to edu- 
cators and scholars and all interested in 
films that both instruct and give pleasure 
an opportunity to see the pictures that the 
Museum has for rental through the Mu- 
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seum Extension Service. During November 
the seven cinema films produced by the 
Museum and two others, produced re- 
spectively by Allen Eaton and the School 
of Fine Arts, Pratt Institute, will be shown 
in the Lecture Hall at four o’clock on Mon- 
days and Fridays, as follows: 
November 
4 A Visit to the Armor Galleries 
Firearms of Our Forefathers 
The Spectre 
> The Daily Life of the Egyptians—An- 
cient and Modern 
The Temples and Tombs of Ancient 
Egypt 
11 The Gorgon’s Head 
The Pottery Maker 
14 The Making of a Bronze Statue 
A Visit to the Armor Galleries 
18 The Daily Life of the Egyptians—An- 
cient and Modern 
Vasantasena 
21 The Gorgon’s Head 
Firearms of Our Forefathers 
The Making of a Bronze Statue 
The Temples and Tombs of Ancient 
Egypt 
28 A Visit to the Armor Galleries 
The Spectre 
The Pottery Maker 


~ 


tw 
al 


oe 


THE FourtH GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, 
recently held at the Grand Central Palace, 
presented an abundant and stimulating 
record of the material equipment and the 
degree of technical information at the dis- 
posal of the printing industries of today 
and illustrated as well the products of the 
various processes and devices, the fruit they 
have borne, here and abroad, in poster, 
advertisement, book. It was thought fit 
to include also a collection of specimens of 
printing from its inception with Gutenberg 
to the twentieth century; and in the alcove 
consigned to the Metropolitan Museum 
there was offered to the designer another 
and precious means to improved craftsman- 
ship—the legacy of design bequeathed by 
his forerunners of ages poorer than ours in 
tools but rich in artistic impulse. The 
Museum exhibit was of its own photographs 
of original designs from its collections by 
masters of the sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and thus suggested the possibility 
not only of study of the Museum’s store in 
the Print Room, but of securing as well 
photographs and photostats. It is early to 
determine the actual usefulness of the ex- 
hibition, but a definite interest was shown; 
and certainly this display of the exquisite 
ornament of an earlier day amidst the re- 
markable mechanism for reproduction of 
the twentieth century was not without 
significance. 

The Museum’s exhibit is now shown in 
Classroom B. Folders giving names and 
dates of designers are distributed at the In- 
formation Desk. ae 


THE INFORMATION Desk. In a large pub- 
lic institution such as a museum, it Is in- 
evitable that visitors should want to ask 
many questions, about the place itself, its 
collections and its operations, and also, es- 
pecially in the case of visitors from a dis- 
tance, concerning many things not so ob- 
vious—how to find some other place of 
interest in the city, how to reach stations 
or ferryboats, or any of a hundred matters 
which may perplex a stranger. In the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, the volume of these 
questions, asked by visitors in person or 
over the telephone, is very large. Long 
ago it became necessary to provide a place 
at which they might be answered, and per- 
sons to answer them. From this need, the 
Information Desk grew, and it has devel- 
oped until it is an important part of the 
Museum work. 

No attempt is made at the Desk to give 
the detailed or technical information which 
should be furnished by the members of the 
various Departments concerning the ob- 
jects in their collections. The aim of the 
Information Desk is to help the visitor to 
find the objects in which he is interested, 
and to direct him to the best source of 
information concerning them; in some cases 
this is the staff of the Department in which 
they belong, in others the Instructors or 
the Library. 

rhe place given to this Desk at the en- 
trance at Eighty-second Street was found 
to be convenient, also, for the selling of 
guides and other books, photographs, post- 
cards, and color prints, made by the Mu- 
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seum or by other publishers, all of which 
are in great demand, and also for the 
giving of permits to the large numbers of 
photographers, copyists, designers, schools, 
and others who use the collections for study 
or definite work. These functions combined 
have made of the Information Desk a cen- 
ter which it is desired to have as helpful 
and also as attractive as it is convenient 
and busy. 

During the past summer important 
changes have been made at the Informa- 
tion Desk to serve a two-fold purpose—the 
removal of the old, makeshift counters 
which spoiled the architectural balance of 
the entrance hall, and the provision for 
more orderly methods of carrying out the 
growing work in adequate quarters. While 
the new place lacks something of the obvi- 
ousness of the former, which came from its 
being, as it were, directly underfoot, it 
gains greatly in distinction and will at the 
same time enable the Museum to give 
the public more efficient and effective ser- 
vice, 

The present arrangement provides two 
large, well-lighted rooms. The first entered 
is fitted with attractive counters, cases, and 
shelves, and serves as a place for the giving 
of information and permits and as a shop 
for the display and sale of books, photo- 
graphs, postcards, and color prints. The 
second, arranged with tables and comfort- 
able chairs, is planned for the convenience 
of those who wish to make more leisurely 
selections from the large files of photo- 
graphs and other reproductions kept there 
in cases for this purpose. 


A VOLUME ON PAINTED AND PRINTED 
Fabrics. Attention is again called to the 
book which the Museum has just been 
privileged to issue through the generous 
contribution from a Trustee, and which 
because of its timeliness and the importance 
of the contribution which it makes to its 
subject is of special interest. This is the 
volume already referred to in the BULLE- 
TIN: Painted and Printed Fabrics. The 
History of the Manufactory at Jouy and 
Other Ateliers in France, 1760-1815, by 
Henri Clouzot, together with Notes on the 
History of Cotton Printing, especially in 
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England and America, by Frances Morris! 
At a time when so much attention js 
being given to the decoration of homes, and 
particularly at this moment of a vogue for 
chintzes and other printed stuffs, this 
account of the rise and development of 
the industry in France, where, except in 
Persia, it may be said to have attained its 
highest achievements, should be informing 
to all who are interested in putting together 
the two and two which make for the under- 
standing of the development in modern art, 
and especially to those who have an active 
part in that progress. Here, indeed, is a 
very complete history of a small art, which 
can be taken as a good illustration of the 
sort of thing that happens in all small arts, 
It makes clear the way in which art and 
industry work together, and, in that respect, 
is one of the few books devoted to that 
matter which teach this important lesson. 


BEAUTY AND Business. When a strong 
hand runs a furrow it is always a satisfac- 
tion to help steady the plow. Many of us 
have talked and written about art in indus- 
try, art in business, art in selling, but few 
of us have the opportunity to formulate 
a general statement covering the whole 
reach of art in all of its relations to produc- 
tion. So we take pleasure in noting here the 
article by Earnest Elmo Calkins in the 
August Atlantic Monthly, entitled “‘ Beauty 
the New Business Tool.’”’ Mr. Calkins’ 
grasp of the whole field, growing largely 
out of that most effective contact-maker, 
advertising, has given him ample material 
for an inclusive presentation covering the 
most important efforts now being put forth 
to reinstate art, we should say, design, as a 
ruling factor in production. 

It might be said that beauty is not a new 
business tool, for the craftsman of old lived 
by the beauty of his work. But business as 
we know it is a modern thing and it has 
somehow managed to attain to a position 

1Painted and Printed Fabrics. The History of 
the Manufactory at Jouy and Other French 
Ateliers, 1760-1815, translated from the French 
of Henri Clouzot, Director of the Musée Galliera, 
Paris. Notes on the History of Cotton Printing, 
especially in England and America, by Frances 
Morris. 220 pp. 114 ill. 4vo. New York, 1927. 
Price, $3.50. 
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of importance in the company of human 
activities without considering all of its 
abilities, responsibilities, or aptitudes. Now 
it has awakened, more or less suddenly, to 
all three of these and there is a rush on all 
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Like everything else favored by Amer- 
ican business, the art-in-industry idea is 
taking hold rapidly and, once under way, 
promises tospread to all our industries more 
rapidly than designs or designers can be 











THE NEW 


sides to find out about art in industry, how 
to achieve it and where to find the best 
resources and man power to keep it there. 
This grows out of the primary realization 
that better design sells better, a crass busi- 
ness fact long known but now re-learned 
and put into practice by our great factory 
managers and store directors. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


found to keep it moving. In his article Mr. 
Calkins indicates a number of directions in 
which the effect has registered. He notes 
the industrial contacts of this Museum, 
which is now a laboratory of design for so 
many lines of manufacture; speaks of the 
obvious improvement in the design of auto- 
mobiles; gives due credit to the field of ad- 
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vertising as a pioneer, a sort of advance 
agent, of the new idea; speaks of the better 
design of containers and of factory build- 
ings, of furnaces, kitchens, plumbing, loco- 
motives; expands upon recent exhibitions 
in the art-in-trade field, mentioning again 
the annual series at this Museum, as well 
as numerous others; records the activities 
of building congresses and electric com- 
panies, and finally prophesies that “such 
organizations as the United States Steel 
Company or the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
have art directors, whose work will be to 
style the products of these concerns in the 
aesthetic spirit of the age.”’ It is easy to 
agree. Every day sees more names added 
to the list of those important manufacturers 
and dealers who have discovered—nay, re- 
the importance of art as a first 
and last appeal in the making and selling 
of their products. 

“For the business of making and selling 
things must add a new facet to its poly- 
hedron. By the irony of circumstances the 
type which the manufacturer must now 
emulate is old Leonardo da Vinci himself, 
who combined to a rare degree the practical 
and the imaginative qualities, and whose 
achievements ranged from the wheelbarrow 
and the double-spiral staircase at Blois to 
La Gioconda and the Last Supper.” 

os yes 


d ISC( vered 


Two CHINESE PORCELAIN BEAKERS. 
During the reign of Wan Li (1573-1619) of 
the Ming Dynasty, the imperial potters at 
Ching-té-Chén became technically very 
expert, and in addition to their production 
of blue-and-white porcelain they made a 
far larger proportion of porcelain decorated 
in polychrome than had been the custom 
in previous reigns. They were particularly 
noted for their combinations of overglaze 
enamels with underglaze blue, and this 
style of decoration, though not actually 
invented by them, is known as the ‘‘Wan 
Li wu ts’ai” or “Wan Li five color”’ style. 
(The number five is generic and has no 
necessary relation to the actual number of 
colors used.) The Wan Li potters, however, 
had to contend with severe technical diffi- 
culties, owing to the exhaustion of the local 
deposits of fine porcelain clay, and in con- 
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sequence much of their larger work shows | 
imperfections. 

Two large imperial vases, both of which 
bear the Wan Li date-mark, have recently 
been added to the Museum collection of 
Chinese porcelains, and are now on exhibj- 
tion in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
hese pieces, which stand nearly three feet 
high, are of the so-called beaker shape, with 
flaring mouths and bases, and have handles 
in the form of lion masks which hold brass 
rings in their mouths. The lower part of each 
vase is divided into panels by six vertical 
dentate ridges, reminiscenf of the flanges 
on old bronzes. The decoration consists of 
the imperial pattern of five-clawed dragons 
and phoenixes against a background of 
conventional ‘“‘fairy”’ flowers, vines, and 
flaming jewels, and the colors include un- 
derglaze blue and overglaze green, red, and 
vellow, together with a brown pigment used 
chiefly for outlines. The red, blue, and green 
are all strong colors, and are applied some- 
what roughly and patchily, so that they 
must be seen from a slight distance to get 
the best effect. Looked at under proper 


conditions the colors blend in a way that is 


both brilliant and harmonious. 

In addition to their intrinsic beauty, 
however, these vases are so typical of the 
Wan Li period as to be of particular impor- 
tance to the student. As indicated in the 
description, the designs are of a well-known 
Wan Li imperial pattern, one of them be- 
ing practically identical with that on a 
Wan Li blue-and-white vase now on exhi- 
bition in Gallery D 5. The technique of the 
glaze, which is thick and milky, is that as- 
sociated with Wan Li vases of this sort, and 
the body is built up of several parts, as 
was then customary. Other typical char- 
acteristics are that the reign-marks are 
under the lip, the bases are unglazed, and 
the ordinary small fire flaws and imper- 
fections in the glaze are present, especially 
at the base of the flanges. It is also inter- 
esting to note how the ruggedness of the 
form and the contrasting brilliance of the 
colors tend to cover any slight technical 
defects by discouraging too close an exam- 
ination—a result which seems to have been 
consciously intended by the designer. 


H. G. H. 
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yn oak ANTIQUITIES— EGYPTIAN Scarves (2), needlework, Russian, XIX cent. 
ex! ID}- Vases (2), pottery, Predynastic period.* (Wing H, Study Room). 
ccessions, Gift of Albert M. Lythgoe Gift of Miss Mary R. Hilliard and Friends 
three feet Wall tile, faience, from the Delta, XIX dyn.” Pieces (8), Egypto-Arabic, X-XII cent.* 
ape, with Gift of M. Tano Gift of George D. Pratt 
ae CERAMICS 
7. — Plaque, Italian (Urbino), abt. XVI cent.t 
iold brass Gift of Marcus T. Reynolds ARMS AND ARMOR 
rt of each METALWORK ; Flintlock for pistol, French, first half of XVII 
x vertical Skewer holder, iron, American, XVIII cent cent. (Wing H, Study Room) 
yf ] . > ref . . 
© flanges Gift of Miss Alice Porter Lent by William G. Renwick. 
ee PAINTINGS ali 
onsists of Landscape, by Alessandro Magnasco, Italian Mt cihongypina ; 9 
1 dra i ieee” (ihe gaan 6 Bronze mirror, Chinese, T’ang dyn. (618-906 
agons ices Sli 147 Dusit 4. D.) (Wing E, Room 9) 
round of a oe Lent by Robert Woods Bliss. 
ae RINTS 
nes, and Gift of Edwin De T. Bechtel, Miss H. E. Hills, Textives 
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15 Mohammedan Metal (Gallery Talk for Members 


Maurice S. Dimand............. 4.00 
> Artistic Ideals of the Far East (Gallery Talk for Members) 

Hetty Vincent Marshall ; 11:00 & 5:9 
18 Chinese Ceramics (Gallery Talk for Members 

Hetty Vincent Marshall 11:00 
19 Persian Pottery (Lecture for the Deaf and Deafened 

Jane B. Walker ee 3 10 
19 Bernini and the Decorative Art of the XVII Century 

Henry Burchell 4:00 
20 Painting Methods of the Old Masters 

Charles Hopkinson . wae 


Story-Hours for Boys and Girls by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, October 29, November 5 
12, 19, at 1:45 p. m.; Sundays, October 30, Nov mber 6, 13, 20, at 1:45 and 2:45 p. m.; for Members’ 
Children by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, November 5, 12, by Douglas Moore, Saturday, 
November 10, at 10:15 a. m. 

Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p. m., Sundays at 3:00 p. m 

Study-Hours for Practical Workers, by Grace Cornell, Sundays, November 6, 13, at 3:00 p. m 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
YCTOBER 24 TO NOVEMBER 1090, 1927 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by New 
York University 
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Applied Aesthetics (N) 
Thomas Munro e 
Artistic Expression (M) 
Huger Elliott........ 
Northern Painting (N) 
Frank J. Mather, Jr..... 
Outline of the History of Art (N) 
John Shapley....... 
Oriental Rugs (N) 

Rudolf M. Riefstahl. 
Study-Hour for Salespeople and Buy- 
ers (M) 

Grace Cornell 
Modern French Art (N) 
Walter Pach. ee 
Study-Hour for Te achers 

Grace Cornell. . - 
Materials of Decoration (N) 

Giles Whiting...... 
Fundamentals of Interior » Decor: ition 

(N) 

Evan J. Tudor .. 
Study- Hour for Y oung Girls ( 

Kate Mann Franklin. 
Study-Hour for Home-Makers 

Grace Cornell...... 
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History of Painting through the 
Italian Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot. .. 
7 History of American Art (N 
Herbert R. Cross. 
7 Florentine Renaissance (M) 
Edith R. Abbot. . ' 
7 Museum Course for High School 
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Ethelwyn Bradish. . 
Historic Textile Fabrics | (N) 
Rudolf M. Riefstahl....... 
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Rudolf M. Riefstahl 
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Grace Cornell .... 
Modern French Art (N) 
Walter Pach.. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 

Incorporated April 13, 1870, “‘for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining . . . a Museum 
and library of art, of encouraging and developing 
the study of the fine arts, and the application of 
arts to manufacture and practical life, of advanc- 
ing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, 
and, to that end, of furnishing popular in- 
struction.” 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THI 
MUSEUM 
RoBerT W. DE Fores! President 


First- Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
lreasurer 

Secretary 


ELIHU Root 

HENRY WALTERS 
HowarD MANSFIELD 
Henry W. KENT 


PHe Mayor OF THE City of NEw YorkK 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY oO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE Dept. oF PARKS we 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
ARTHURCURTISS JAMES 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
Epwarp D. ADAMS 


GeorGE F. BAKER Francis C, JONES 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL Lewis Cass LEDYARD 
Wa. SLOANE COFFIN V. Everitt Macy 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH J. P. MORGAN 
CHARLES W. GOULD Wa. CHURCH OSBORN 


R. T. H. HALsey GeorGceE D. Pratt 
EDWARD S. HARKNESS Henry S. PRitTcHET! 
THE STAFF 


EpWARD BOBINSON 
JosePH BRECK 
GisELA M.A. RICHTER 


Director 

\ssistant Director 

Curator of Classical Art 

Curator of Paintings BryYSON BURROUGHS 
Associate Curator H. B. WeHLt 

Curator of Egyptian Art Atpert M. Lytucot 


ARTHUR C. Mact 
Associate Curators < HERBERT E. WINLOCK 
AMBROSE LANSING 


Curator of Decorative Arts JosepH BRECK 
; ‘ \ CHARLESO. CORNELIUS 
Associate Curators < 
/FRaNcES Morris 


Curator of Armor BASHFORD DEAN 
Keeper of the Altman Col- 
lection and Acting Cu- 
rator of Far Eastern Art 

Curator of Prints 
Director of Educational 
Work HuGerR ELLiort 
\ssociate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. BAcH 
Assistant Treasurer EviAL T. Foort 
Executive Assistant BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
Librarian WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
Editor of Publications WINIFRED E. Hows: 
Registrar Henry F. Davipson 
Supt. of Buildings Conrab HewitT1 


MEMBERSHIP 
3ENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise $50, 


THEODORE Y. Hossy 
WiILt1AM M. Ivins, JR. 


000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute ; 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, who pay an- 

nually Ses 9 %a> aie PR Pel fy 250 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay annually —_100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEmBERS, who pay annually 10 

PRivILEGES—AIl members are entitled to the 


following privileges: 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 


PUBLIS 


\ ticket admitting the member and his family 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays, } 


Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

Ihe services of the Museum Instructors free 

\n invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum for members 

The BULLETIN and the Annual Report. 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members: 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary 

ADMISSION 

The Museum, including its branch, The Clois- 
ters, 698 Fort Washington Avenue, is open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Saturday until 
6 p.m.; Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding men- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day. 

MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 

Visitors desiring Special direction or assistance 
in studying the Museum collections may secure 
the services of members of the staff on applica- 
tion to the Director of Educational Work. An ap- 
pointment should preferably be made in advance. 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hoir is made with an addi- 
tional fee of 25 each person in a group 
exceeding four in number 

PRIVILEGES STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, study rooms, and _ lending 
collections, see special leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 

PUBLICATIONS 

CaTALoGuES published by the Museum, 
PHotToGRaAPus of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, PuHorostarts of books, photographs, and 
prints. Postcarps, CoLtor Prints, ETCHINGS, 
and Casts are on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
trance. Lists will be sent on application. Orders 
by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 

CAFETERIA 

\ cafeteria located in the basement of the 
building is open on week-days from 12 m. to 
4.45 p.m., Sundays from 1 to 5.15 p.m. 
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